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FOREWORD 



In the spring of 1985 the Connecticut State Department of Education in 
cooperation with the Regional Educational Service Centers and the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut School of Education sponsored a series of four 
statewide conferences collectively titled "Improving Teaching/ The 
intent of the series was to bring together educational leaders from 
throughout the state to focus their attention on questions relating to 
our ability to train, attract and retain good teachers in the coming 
years. The first three conferences, held on consecutive Thursdays in 
April, were devoted to considering aspects of teaching that are 
currently receiving national attention: "The Coming Crisis in 
Teaching"; "Attracting the Teachers We Need for Today's World"; and 
"Prospects for the Professionalization of Teaching*" The final con- 
ference in mid-May was devoted to a closer look at the problems in 
Connecticut and was divided into a presentation of "A Report on the 
Governor's Commission on Educational Excellence and Equity" and a 
panel discussion of "Implications for Connecticut." 

Each of these sessions featured a different national expert who 
had studied and written about the topic under discussion* The first 
three sessions included reactions by key Connecticut educators; all 
sessions contained an extensive period of audience questions and com- 
ments. 

The conference series was extremely successful in helping to 
raise the issue of how to improve teaching. Between 100 and 150 
Connecticut educators attended one or more of the conference sessions 
and brought their questions to our national experts • 

This summary report is intended to continue that process of 
raising issues, heightening awareness and proposing new directions 
that will lead to school improvement as Connecticut continues its com- 
mitment to recruit and maintain a high quality teaching force. The 
challenge is evident, the effort is necessary, and Connecticut stu- 
dents will benefit from our efforts. 

Special thanks go to 

t John Allison and Valerie Watt of the Capitol Region Education 
Council for organizing and managing the confe^-ence series, 
and to the five other Regional Educational Service Centers 
for helping to promote the program. 

Our appreciation also to 

• Professor Ronald LaConte and Dean Mark Shibles of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, School of Education, for preparing this 
summary of the series; 
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§ Maloney High School and the Meriden Public Schools for 
hosting three of the conferences; 



§ each of the speakers, reactors and panelists who participated 
in the series; 

r those who attended one or more of the conferences • 

I urge educators in Connecticut to review this summary report 
and Temch0r3 for Today £ Tomorrow x RBcommendatlozis for Attractlxig, 
PrBparlnsff RttMlnlng and Rwardixig Teachers in Connecticut (the report 
of the Governor's Commission on Equity and Excellence in Education- 
June 1985). 

With these reports before us, the 1986 session of the Connecti- 
cut General Assembly will be an opportunity for our state to once 
again demonstrate its leadership in continually improving an already 
excellent system — its public elementary and secondary schools. 




Gerald N. Tirozzi 
Commissioner of Education 



Hartford, Conne^^^cut 
November 1985 
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PREFACE 



This report summarizes and highlights what transpired during the four- 
part conference series. In trying to distill this amount of material 
into a brief report, a number of choices needed to be made. It became 
obvious from the outset that a straightforward chronological report, 
summarizing each session in turn, would be awkward and uneven — and 
far too long. I elected instead to organize the material according to 
the conference topics and to include under each topic all the per- 
tinent data, commentary, questions, etc., regardless of when they had 
been originally offered. Thus, a conment on impending teacher short- 
ages that was made during session four was included with the other 
commentary on teacher shortages that occurred during session one when 
the topic was originally raised. In this way I hoped to give every 
topic the fullest treatment possible in the least amount of space. In 
reporting a conference this diverse, attribution was also a problem. 
On the one hand, for the sake of accuracy and fairness, I wanted to be 
sure to attribute comments to the appropriate speaker or source. On 
the other hand, to load the report with footnotes or textual citations 
would have made it cumbersome and awkward. I have tried to solve the 
problem by identifying each main speaker by code initials in parenthe- 
ses throughout the report to indicate to which speaker or speakers key 
points should be attributed. The initials after the names of par- 
ticipants appear in the text next to the ideas they expressed. (See 
next page for code initials.) Unfortunately, it was not possible to 
credit individual comments or questions from members of the audience. 

This is not a verbatim report. It is, rather, an attempt to 
record the observations, comments, data, questions, issues and sug- 
gested solutions and courses of action that emerged during these con- 
ferences in as brief and comprehensive a form as possible. 

While several people helped in the preparation of this summary, 
the ideas are my interpretations of the participants' comments and 
writings, and they do not represent official positions of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut or the Connecticut State Department of Education. 

The reader wishing more detailed information and elaboration of 
positions is directed to the list of references at the end of this 
report. 



Ronald LaConte 
Professor of Education 
University of Connecticut 
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PARTICIPANTS 



In the text, code initials of the participants (e.g., D, T, S, etc.) 
appear in parenthesis next to statements to attribute the ideas and 
information to each of the participants. The initials used are: 



Code 




D 


Linda Darling-Hammond 


E 


Robert F. Eagan 


F 


C. Emily Feistritzer 


G 


Claire S. Gold 


GI 


Sandra H. Ginnis 


H 


LeRoy E. Hay 


0 


Rocco Orlando 


Q 


Rosa Quezada 


S 


Gary Sykes 


SH 


Mark Shibles 


SP 


George G. Springer 


SU 


Thomas J. Sullivan 


T 


Gerald N. Tirozzi 


W 


Arthur E. Wise 
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COMING CRISIS IN TEACHING 



There is a crisis coming in teaching. In fact, the early stages are 
already upon us, but it is a crisis considerably different from that 
described in many of the recent national reports on the condition of 
education. The problems we face have less to do with length of the 
school day or year, number of courses in specific subjects, or the 
organizational patterns in schools than they do with our increasing 
inability to attract and retain high quality teachers. (D, F, W) 



Current efforts at school reform dictate more hours of instruc- 
tion, more advanced courses, more testing of students, more frequent 
and more rigorous evaluation of teachers, in short, sharply increased 
demands on a teaching force that is already becoming smaller and less 
qualified. If we do not quickly address this rapid deterioration of 
the teaching force, the hope of achieving the other reforms called for 
in the national reports is very dim. (D) 

The data are very clear. In some subject areas the problem is 
already critically acute. For example: 

• Fewer than a third of American high schools have physics 
teachers on their faculties. 

• In 1981 all the nation's colleges and universities granted 
fewer than 1,400 bachelor's degrees in mathematics and 
science education combined. 

• Fewer than half of these, less than 700, entered teaching. 
That amounts to less than one mathematics or science teacher 
for every ten school districts in this country. 



In the following year, about :S,000 mathematics and science 
teachers left their teaching positions and about half of them left 
teaching altogether. Thus, for every newly trained mathematics or 
science teacher entering the profession, about 12 left. Since that 
time the situation has grown steadily worse. If historical patterns 
have held, only about half of the 700 who entered in 1981 are still 
teaching. (D, W) 

The National Science Teachers Association estimates that in ten 
years we will need 300,000 new mathematics and science teachers, which 
is 50 percent more than the total current mathematics and science 
teacher force. At current rates of preparation of new teachers, there 
is no hope cf even coming close to meeting that need. (D) 

While the shortage of mathematics and science teachers is the 
most visible aspect of the problem, declining enrollments in teacher 
education programs portend an imminent and widespread deficit in num- 
bers of teachers needed in all areas. 
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Total enrollment in colleges and universities increased 
by nearly a third between 1973 and 1983, enrollment in 
teacher education programs decreased by more than a third 
during the same period, and the number of actual new 
teacher graduates dropped by S3 percent • 

According to data developed by the National Center for Education 
Statistics, we will require about 170,000 additional teachers in 1986. 
Current enrollment figures, however, indicate that only 88,000 teacher 
education graduates will be available to meet that need. (F) Whereas 
in 1971 more than 20 percent of the bachelor's degrees conferred were 
in education, by 1981 that figure had fallen to less than 23 percent. 
(D) 

All available data point to the same conclusion: 

The shortage currently experienced in mathematics and 
science is a forerunner of a more general shortage of 
elementary and secondary teachers %*hich we will begin to 
see as early as 1986 and which could become critical by 
the early 1990s. (F, D) 

The most immediate effect of these shortages is the employment 
of unqualified or underqual ified teachers, a problem which has already 
reached serious levels in science and mathematics. In 1981 fewer than 
half the newly hired mathematics and science teachers were certified, 
or even eligible for certification, in the subjects they were assigned 
to teach. Although more recent data are not available, the assumption 
is that tha situation has grown worse. Again, while the problem is 
most acute in science and mathematics, it is not limited to those 
fields. The 1981 data show that more than a third of the newly hired 
teac^^'^rs in social studies and English were not certified or cer- 
tifiable to teach these subjects. (D) 

While these data describe the overall national state of supply 
and demand, they give a somewhat distorted picture of the shortage 
problem. We are faced not only with an insufficient number of new 
teachers but with distribution patterns that result in severe short- 
ages in some communities and surpluses in others. While the affluent 
suburbs continue to attract more teachers than they can employ, the 
large urban areas are already nearing the desperation stage in seeking 
new teachers. (S) Cities such as New York and Los Angeles recruit 
nationwide in an effort to fill 3,000-5,000 vacancies a year. In 
major urban areas the projected national shortages are already a grim 
reality. (Q) 

One reason for this imbalance between supply and demand lies in 
demographic trends. An unexpected increase in the birthrate early in 
the 1980s ended a decade of declining enrollments and vfill begin to 
cause enrollment increases in 1985. At the same time the college-age 
population, from which beginning teachers traditionally emerge, will 
continue to shrink through the 80s and into the 90s. In addition, as 
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mentioned earlier, the projection of college graduates receiving 
degrees in education has decreased drastically, partly as a response 
to the teacher surpluses of the 1970s. Demographicaly, then, we have 
a situation in which the lines of supply and demand are moving in 
opposite directions p (D) 

What makes this teacher shortage different from those of the 
past is that its causes are not limited to demographics alone. For 
most of this century American education has relied on a •'captive** 
labor force of women and minorities, talented people who frequently 
chose teaching as a career because they had relatively few other pro- 
fessional occupations available to them. The situation has changed 
dramatically. 



In onm decide , between 1970 and 1981, tbe proportion of 
women receiving degrees in educMtion shrink from 36 per^ 
cent to 17 percent r more tbMn bMlfm In only mix yemrSf 
from 1975 to 1981, the proportion of blMCk mtudexxte r#- 
ceiving degreem in educetion dropped bg more tliMn a 
third m Similar declineM occurred Mmong membere of other 
minorities, (d, W) This ehift hmm been particumrlg 
detrimental since it baa been qualitative am well as 
quantitative. That i», those who have cboaen other pro- 
fessionsf especially among wom-^, have been largely the 
most academically talented and able. (D) 



In addition, teachers* salaries and working conditions have de- 
teriorated rapidly during the past decade. Never a highly paid 
occupation to begin with, teaching has become among the poorest paid 
professions in the United States. In real dollar terms, teacher 
salaries declined by 15 percent between 1971 and 1981, a period in 
which other professions were making substantial gains. Not bnly are 
beginning salaries far below those of other fields competing for 
college graduates, but teachers' salaries cap out at a lower level 
much earlier than those of engineers, scientists, lawyers, account- 
ants, and other professionals. This poor salary picture, combined 
with a high degree of dissatisfaction with working conditions (approx- 
imately 40 percent of practicing teachers say that if they had it to 
do over again they would choose another career) has resulted in making 
teaching a far less attractive career than it was ten years ago. 
(D, W) 

This level of dissatisfaction among practicing teachers is due 
in part to the difficulty many of them have had in adjusting to 
changes in the student populations, changes that have, for a number of 
reasons, operated to make teaching a more demanding occupation at the 
same time it has become financially less rewarding. Today's public 
school students come from radically different family structures, 
cultural backgrounds, and socioeconomic groups than did the children 
of only 15 years ago. 
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Today om in five children lives in « household with a 
mother hut no father present. The number of female heads 
of family f with no husband present, has doubled since 1970 
and tripled since 1960. Forty-^seven percent of black 
women maintain families of their own children without a 
husband present. Only 49 percent of married^covple faal- 
lies have children today f compared to 57 percent in 1970 f 
and only 27 percent of all householders have children 
living with them. ik>re than half the married couples who 
have children living with them are both working. Seventy 
percent of one-parent householders work. Almost 25 per- 
cent of all family households added since 1980 are main- 
tained by women. One in five children born in 1982 was 
illegitimate. About 65 percent of today's children come 
home to an empty house after school. (F) 

Not only do today's students cofne from vastly different family 
structures, they also come froin shifting demographic groupings. 
Minority populations are growing at a much faster pace than whites, 
and populations in cities are growing faster than in other areas. The 
new baby boom is nonwhite. 

• The number of whites under five years of age in the total 
population decreased by 2.7 percent from 1970 to 1982, while 
the number of black children under five increased by 11.6 
percent. 

• The total white population, children and adults, increased by 
six percent from 1970 to 1980 and slipped from 87.4 percent 
to 83.2 percent of the total population during the same 
period. 

• For all age group:>, the black population increased 49.5 per- 
cent from I960 to 1983, the white 25.8 percent, and the other 
racial groups 29.5 percent. 

These increases represent not only shifts in birthrate but pat- 
terns of immigration as well. Demographic projections show a con- 
tinuing growth of nonwhite minorities, especially among the young, for 
the remainder of the century. Most of the growth in minority popula- 
tion is expected in the urban areas. (F) 

Finally, more of today's students come from impoverished house- 
holds, a trend which is expected, unfortunately, to continue. 

One in five children in this country vow lives below the 
poverty levels and 23.3 percent of those under six are 
poor. Over 70 percent of the children living with black 
female householders are classified as poor. Between 1973 
and 1983 the percentage of children (under 18) living 
below the poverty level increased from 14.2 percent to 
21.3 percent. Among black' children the increase was from 
40.6 percent to 46.3 percent. Among Hispanlcs the figure 
jumped from 27.8 percent to 37.8 percent, and among white 
children from 9.7 percent to ' percent. (F) 
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In summary, we see a public school system receiving increasing 
numbers of poor children from nontraditional and even unstable homes, 
"1 atch-key" chi 1 dren from worki ng f ami 1 i es , non-Eng? i sh-speaki ng 
children, children with a variety of special needs and all making 
increased demands on a constantly shrinKt'^g corps of less qualified 
teachers. This is the essence of the crisii in teaching and learning 
before us. (D, F) 



AHRACTING THE TEACHERS WE NEED 
FOR TODAY •$ WORLD 



If we grant that we are facing a critical shortage of qualified 
teachers able to meet the needs of a changing student population, the 
immediate question becomes that of what we must do to attract talented 
people into the profession. As suggested earlier, resistance from 
prospective teachers and complaints from practicing ones center on the 
two basic problems of salary and working conditions. The former 
requires significant reform of the financing of education and the 
latter reform of the organizational structure, personnel policies, and 
management of the schools. (D, S, W, F) 



Salaries 

Throughout this conference series every speaker, reactor, panelist and 
questioner who addressed the question agreed that teachers* salaries 
are far too low and require immediate attention if we are to attract 
and retain the teachers we need. The present data are grim indeed. 

• Average starting teaching salaries in Connecticut were about 
$13,800 in 1984-85 while the average starting salaries in 
alternative occupations for college graduates ranges from 
$18,000 to almost $30,000. 

t It requires 13 or 14 years of service for new teachers to 
begin to earn what some of their college classmates earned 
during their first year. And after 15 years or so most 
teachers reach their maximum salary while their counterparts 
in other occupations have the opportunity for additional 
financial growth. (D) 

• As the years go by, the gap between teachers' salaries and 
those of other occupations grows, despite the fact that 
teachers go on for additional education and advanced degrees. 
Furthermore, not only have teachers' salaries been steadily 
declining (in real dollar terms) for over ten years, but this 
decline represents a shift of allocation of funds within 
education. 
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• Between 1971 and 1981 the proportion of educational expendi- 
tures devoted to teachers' salaries dropped from 38 percent 
to 29 percent. (D) 

In a nation in which an individual's worth is frequently 
measured by income level, teachers have come to feel more and more 
like second-class citizens. (H, SH) 

Serious as the salary situation is, however, higher pay in and 
of itself will not forestall the coming teacher shortage. Partici- 
pants in the conferences agreed that higher salaries were a necessary, 
but not sufficient, condition for attracting and retaining new teach- 
ers. Traditionally, teaching has been a low-paying occupation that 
has attracted many who felt it was a calling, who wanted to work with 
children and make a contribution to society. To many of these people, 
today's schools seem mere educational factories, turning out standard- 
ized products instead of thinking, creative human beings. (D, W) 



Support Systems 

Teachers feel they lack support: adequate facilities and materials, 
clerical services and administrative support that would provide a 
school environment in which their work is valued and encouraged rather 
than obstructed by interruptions and nonteaching duties. (D, W) In 
many ways schools have become tight bureaucracies insisting on admin- 
istrative control, prescribed instructional goals and techniques, and 
increased standardization of curricula all in the name of accountabil- 
ity. (W, D) According to a recent Rand study, complaints of this 
sort are particularly sharp among the most academically talented and 
qualifi ed. 



While half of all new teachers leave teachlxig within 
seven years f two-thirds of the most academically talented 
leave while two-thirds of the least academically talented 
stay. (W) 



Obviously, then, if we are to attract and retain the most 
talented people in teaching, we must change the conditions that drive 
them away. 

The first step must involve higher salaries. A starting salary 
of $20,000 or more (in 1985 dollars) is an absolute essential, with a 
career maximum of $50,000 (1985 dollars) obtainable in a reasonable 
number of years, perhaps 15. (D, SU, H) Salaries must be based on a 
broader range of criteria than level of schooling and years of "sxperi- 
ence* Salaries should reflect both what and how a teacher teaches. 
This requires a much more precise definition and accurate measurement 
of good teaching than we now have* (F) Some of the money needed for 
improved salaries could come from a reallocation of existing funds re- 
sulting from restructuring of the school organization. If teachers 
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take on tasks currently performed by administrato. (e.g., curriculum 
deve opment and supervision) funds could be shifted away from adminis- 
trative salaries to teacher salaries. (D) 

Simultaneously, funds should be directed into scholarships and 
forgivable oans to academically talented students to induce them to 
enter teaching. (D) We should also do a better job at the high 
school level, promoting the benefits of teaching as a career - in- 
cluding its freedom from most of the pressures of the Vat race" — 
among pre-college students. (G) We might also look closely at the 
growing pool of older Americans who might see teaching as a "second 
career. These older citizens could be recruited into teaching not 

L^periS^Vw^lK^Vr" ^^""^^ °^ ''^'^ 

HcMnn^ ,1^1° teaching as a "beginning career," estab- 

l!?np!? be essentially a two-tier system in which the great 

majority of those entering the profession would be expected to stay no 
more than three to five years before moving on to other, more lucra- 
tive professions. (S, G', F) A smaller number of especially talented 
and able teachers would move into a "master teacher" category and 

l?2n nnn^ P^I"* °" ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^chool administrators, $60,000 - 
$80,000. These master teachers would assume primary responsibility 
for training beginning teachers, staff development and curriculum de- 
velopment but continue to teach part-time. (S) Such an approach 
might entail "cafeteria style" benefits packages that ?.llowed individ- 
uals to move easily out of teaching after a few years without feeling 
they would not have too much tied up in a retirement program. (S) 

If acadeaically tia»nted teacher* are to ba retuiMd in 
teacMng, they must he given tiae for raf lection and per- 
sonal growth. Teaching responsibilitiet and other duties 
mist be reduced enough so that teachers have ti»« to 
thin* ahout ifhat they are doing and why. (B) Teaching 
would also be more attractive if it included more oppor^ 
tunities for 'recycling'' t sabbaticals, study leaves, 
exchanges and other aeans for teachers to get away for a 
short period and return to the classroom reinvigorated. 
(G) 

In order to make the changes necessary to attract and retain 
sufficient numbers of high quality teachers we can take either of two 
approaches. The first is to make improvements to the system we cur- 
rently have. This approach assumes the present system is essentially 
sound and needs nothing more than relatively minor adjustments and 
modifications to make it into the kind of enterprise that will attract 
and hold lively. Intelligent practitioners. The s,-cond approach is to 
argue that the system as it exists Is no longer adequate, that it 
fails to recognize basic changes in today's world and, therefore, re- 
quires fundamental restructuring. (S) All of the conference 
speakers chose some form of this second approach. A few panelists and 
questioners from the audience, however, suggested that the realities 
of the present social and economic climate would not allow for the 
degree of upheaval such fundamental restructuring implies. 
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Thn<:P who arque for broad, basic change contend that the 1980s 
have uI5erld'?S ne'Slttitudes toward work anong . ore highly 
white-collar employees. Workers generally, but especially bright, 
eaqer college graduates increasingly reject unappealing, unsatisfy- 
inf iobs even if these jobs are highly paid. The rising demand for a 
grla e drgree of occupational autono^, flexibility and even among 
laried workers) entrepreneurship is already result ng in significant 
and basic changes in the corporate sector, ^he private sector and 
especially the schools, have been fch slower to incorporate 
rhannps and even recoqni ze the need for them. In fact, the DacK to 
bas??!' movement" and accountability pressures have pushed schools in 
the opposite direction. (S, W, D) 

By focusing so much time and attention on the mastery of so- 
railed basic skills, frequently relying on highly prescriptive tech- 
niques ''t'Lher-proof' materials and standardized tests, the schools 
ha^e negleaed th^^ development of higher order thinking skills and 
imaainative reasoning that are so important in today's world. (S, W. 

r' lh charge that ''^''^ ""'^ '''' r''' I' ''V^h^^Se'ca 
(ir perhaps merely joined) by the more serious charge that he can t 

fhiniT Rpaardless of the validity of such charges, they are partic- 

u^ar^; senous when maSe b^^ increasingly older, childless popula- 

'ihich can be expected 'to support public education only so ong a 

it appears to be performing an essential public service. Taxpayers 

iho fSSy measured the schools' success by what they saw in their 

own children are being replaced by taxpayers who JudQe the chools 

effectiveness by what they read in newspapers and see on TV screens. 

rhu*/ tbo public er*lu*tlon of education/ *nd its 
tesulttnt attraction as an occm«tlon/ Is Increaslngrly 
dependent upon boif well It is perceived to be meeting the 
clumging econoaic and social demands of today's world. 
(Sr r) 



PROSPECTS FOR THE PROFESSIONALIZATION 
OF TEACHING 



Tf we adoDt a fairly rigorous and specific definition of the term 
%rofessioS" and use it n6t merely as a kind of honorific to describe 
aSrSa?io (for example, a "professional athlete" or Professional 
hartender") then there is some serious question as to whether teach- 
ing as currentlj organized and practiced in most public schools, de- 
e?;es the name.' (W) All four speakers and several Panelists and 
reactors noted that the lack of genuine professionalism is one of the 
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most serious problems facing teaching in terms both of attracting and 
retaining good people and of providing the kind of schools and educa- 
tion today's kids need. 

A true profession is marked by certain features that serve as 
both identifying characteristics and operational guideposts for its 
practitioners* Initially, there is a period of long and rigorous 
preparation for entry into the profession. This preparation Is neces- 
sary because the practitioner must first master a specialized base of 
knowledge before beginning practice. This mastery is normally accom- 
plished by means of a long period of formal study (typically at a 
college, university or other professional school), measured by the 
passage of an examination, or series of examinations, and recognized 
by the awarding of an appropriate degree or certificate. Induction 
into the profession is ordinarily accomplished by means of an intern- 
ship under the close supervision ^( experienced practitioners during 
which the aspiring professional learns how to translate theory into 
practice. Once accepted into the profession, the practitioner is 
expected to make careful judgments in behalf of clients. Professionals 
are held to an ethical standard that presumes the professional knows 
more than the client but serves the interests of the client. This 
ethical standard, and the others to which the individual is held, 
constitute a set of peer-defined standards of practice, and adherence 
to them is monitored by peer review. Finally, members of a profession 
'expect to receive, and are generally accorded, increased responsibil- 
ity as they acquire increased competence. (W, D) 

If we apply this riescriptio.i to the situation of teaching as it 
currently exists, we find some serious deficiencies and mismatches. 

The isaue which drew the most attention at these conferences, at 
least in terms of the number of people who addressed it, was the 
nature and quality of the requirements for entry into the profession, 
especially the effectiveness of current college and university teacher 
education programs and the variability of state certification stan- 
dards. 

One criticism is that in many colleges, especially smaller ones, 
teacher preparation programs have become little more than expedient 
routes to a college degree rather than the first step toward entry 
into a profession. Because teacher education programs require little 
financial investment, they have become attractive "money makers" for 
small colleges which have established marginal programs largely be- 
cause of the tuition they bring in. Since 1973, during a decade of 
sharp decline in the total number of students enrolled in teacher edu- 
cation, the number of teacher preparation programs in colleges of 
under 1,000 enrollment increased by 51 percent. (F) This prolifera- 
tion of programs has led to a lowering of admission standards, as 
col 1 eges , especi al ly smal 1 er ones , compete with each other for a 
shrinking pool of students so that today far too many teacher training 
institutions accept anybody and everybody who harbors the slightest 
aspiration to teach. Many of these programs are characterized by 
courses that are ill -defined and frequently impractical. The end 
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result is that for far too many teachers, the requirements for entry 
into the profession have been anything but rigorous. (F) 

In addition thti wide variation in certification requirements 
from state to state, and large number of different certified spe- 
cialties within states, lead to enormous confusion as to the nature of 
the specialized body of knowledge entrants into teaching are pre- 
sumed to have mastered. Because teaching lacks any well-established, 
widely recognized entry examination, the contents of teacher education 
programs, and the nature of knowledge the new entrant has mastered, 
are left largely to chance. (F) Finally, aside from student teaching 
experiences of different lengths and Intensity, teaching lacks the 
kind of closely supervised Internship characteristic of other profes- 
sions. 

Once on the job, teachers are seldom accorded the kind of auton- 
oiny and freedom to make informal judgments in behalf of their clients 
typically enjoyed by other professionals. (W, D, H, S) Instead they 
are '•infantilized," (G) subjected to administrative rules and testing 
programs intended largely to ensure that they are performing as In- 
structed. In the name of efficiency and standardization^ bureaucratic 
control has replaced teacher autononiy and the teacher's freedom to 
exercise professional judgment severely circumscribed. (W, D, G) 
They are treated. In the main, as functionaries in a hierarchical 
bureaucracy. 

Peer-defined standards of practice are virtually unknown in 
public elementary and secondary schools. (D) The standards to which 
teachers are expected to conform are established primarily by boards 
of education and administrators, but cofne also from publishers, text- 
book selection committees, legislators and a variety of other sources 
that attempt to determine how and what a teacher will teach. 

With the possible exception of secondary school department 
heads, teachers normally do not gain increased responsibility as they 
demonstrate Increased competence. There are, to be sure, "team 
leaders^* or acknowledged "In-house** teacher experts In certain sub- 
jects or skills, but the vast majority of teachers teach the same 
number of students in the same timetable with the same administrative 
expectations egardless of how well or how long they have done it. 
Rather than trying to match responsibility to competence, schools dif- 
ferentiate among teachers almost exclusively by means of salary, re- 
warding experience and Increased education. Irrespective of demon- 
strated competence. (S) 

TMcbiDSff obviously^ bMM a long way to cfo before It can 
call itself a true profemsion and expect In return the 
public respect azKl occupational attractiveness enjoyed by 
fields such as medicine and lau* (W, f, S) 



An immediate task, one on which all participants who spoke to 
the subject agreed, is the Improvement of entry-level requirements. 
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particularly teacher education programs and certification standards. 
What, precisely, should be improved and how is a much thornier ques- 
tion. The most frequent suggestion was to lengthen the teacher edu- 
cation program from four to five years, and to add a full year of 
closely supervised internship during the first year of teaching. (W, 
F, 6, S, H) This could be accomplished by means of a four-year 
academic major in a traditional subject (e.g., chemistry or French) 
followed by a year's work in the theory and practice of education. (F) 
Or it could take the form of a five-year integrated program in which 
prospective teachers would take a full program of arts and science 
courses along with their work in education. (W) The subsequent 
year-long internship should be much more than a year of on-the-job 
training. It should be a carefully planned and closely supervised 
opportunity for the beginner to learn how to translate theory into 
practice under the guidance of a highly qualified mentor. (W) 
Finally, the entry-level requirements should include the successful 
completion of a carefully designed examination, similar to the medical 
boards. (S, F) Initially the passing of such an examination might 
not be tied directly to entering the profession. It could be used in 
much the same way that the Certified Public Accountant examination is 
currently used ~ to identify the exceptionally skilled and competent. 
(S) 

There are, however, conflicting views. Some suggest that longer 
periods of teacher preparation will not necessarily produce better 
teachers. (Q) Nor will increased emphasis on traditional academic 
subjects. Years of scholarship in a discipline have not turned every 
college and university profession into a skilled teacher. (G) In 
fact, graduates of many current teacher education programs do complete 
majors in subject areas with grade point averages that parallel those 
of majors who do not expect to teach. (SH) Nor has anyone yet 
demonstrated clearly that high academic achievement in college courses 
is a strong indication of success as a teacher. (0) There is also 
considerable question as to whether more academic courses will be 
appropriate preparation for teaching the increasing numbers of poor, 
nontraditional students in our schools. What is required, apparently, 
is a much higher level of consensus on the characteristics of good 
teaching and good teacher education if we are to identify the good and 
eliminate the bad. (F) 

Such a level of consensus does seem to be slowly forming on the 
belief that school bureaucracies must be curtailed if we are to have 
truly professional teachers. 

Much of the dacisioxsrmaking authority and oxganizatioml 
power laow^ held by school administrators must be returned 
to the bands of teachers. (W, S) Some sort of staff 
differentiation, based on a system of peer rating and 
review rather than administrative evaluation/ Is essen- 
tial to allo^f teachers the freedom to exercise genuine 
professional judgment. (W) Under the present system 
even the most enlightened administrator is faced with a 
span of control that makes genuinely supportive and con- 
structive superviaion almost impossible. 
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With responsibility for the direction of anywhere from 20 to 150 
teachers, the typical principal is hard-pressed to ensure that all is 
running smoothly, much less supply the kind of personal developmental 
support teachers deserve. (GI) A truly professional teaching staff, 
on the other hand, composed of teachers of differing, and recognized 
levels of competence, could assume responsibility for both supervision 
and development, (S) These thoughts and the experiences of some 
successful teacher evaluation programs have caused a renewed interest 
in peer evaluations, (W) 

The task of professionalizing teaching is both enormously com- 
plex and politicaUif formidable. The reforms involved amount to 
nothing less than ^t^major overhaul of the entire educational enter- 
prise, including dismantling an "old-boy" administrative hierarchy, 
revamping the teacher education process and redefining school and 
college responsibilities, reorganizing and restructuring the teacher 
corps itself, reviewing and revising the process of certification and 
licensure, and reeducating the taxpaying public which will be asked to 
pay the bill. Reform of this sort has never been attempted in Ameri- 
can education, and there is serious question as to whether it can be 
begun, much less accomplished. The alternative, however, is to see 
our public schools increasingly staffed by marginally qualified teach- 
ers who operate more as monitors, keeping order and carrying out 
instructions, than as enlightened molders and shapers of the young. 
(S, F, W) 



RECOMMEHDATIONS OF THE GOVERNOR'S COMMISSION 
ON EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE AND EQUITY: 
IMPLICATION FOR CONNECTICUT 



In terms of the total array of problems facing education across the 
nation, the good news is that Connecticut has more time than most 
states to solve them; the bad news is that, given the complexities of 
both the problems and the proposed solutions, there may not be time 
enough. 

For example, measured against national standards, Connecticut's 
teachers' salaries are higher than average and are growing consider- 
ably faster than those in 42 other states, and teachers' salaries cur- 
rently account for 42,5 percent of Connecticut's total educational 
expenditure, again, above the national average. In 1984 the 8,3 per- 
cent increase in Connecticut's teachers' salaries ranked 8th in the 
nation, (F) 



Also, in national terms, Connecticut is not beset with as seri- 
ous an array of demographic problems as many other states. Because 
its current rate of population growth ranks 30th among all states, it 
is being spared some of the more severe impact of the new "baby boom- 
let." Likewise it is no worse than typical in regard to the other 
demographic shifts and changes in family structure that are altering 
the school-age population. (F) 

Even more important, according to a recent supply and demand 
study conducted by the Connecticut Department of Education, the state 
will probally not experience a dramatic shortage of teachers in the 
near future. While the demand for new teachers in elementary educa- 
tion, special education, science and mathematics will remain strong 
and even intensify, these shortages should not reach the critical 
stage in the near term. What shortages occur will most likely be in 
pa^^ticular subject areas or specific regions of the state. Competi- 
tion within the state for available teachers, however, could become 
intense, especially if the wide — and widening ~ gap between the 
wealthy and poor districts is not drastically narrowed. Unless there 
is an unexpected drain of teachers away from Connecticut to other 
states with more attractive salaries or working conditions, the state 
should be able to avoid a general shortage of teachers for several 
years. (W) 

In short, compared to other states, Connecticut has more time to 
address its educational problems before they become insoluble. 

Against this background the Governor's Commission on Equity and 
Excellence in Education was formed in August of 1984 with one of its 
aims being "to study and recommend actions necessary to attract and 
retain high quality teachers." In order to meet its objectives, the 
Commission conducted extensive studies of the condition of education 
and the status of teachers in Connecticut. On the basis of these 
studies, it developed a set of recommendations for changes that would 
help to equalize educational opportunity throughout the state, improve 
the quality of teaching, and make teaching a more attractive profes- 
sion. In developing these recommendations, the Commission examined 
and debated most of the problems and issues described earlier in this 
report. Therefore, these tentatively approved recommendations pro- 
vided a useful framework for the final conference in the series. 



Briefly the recommendations called for: 

• Establishing a statewide (and state-funded) minimum teacher 
salary of $18,500 for 1985-86, which ~ when adjusted for in- 
flation ~ is a salary of approximately $19,300 for 1986-87, 
the first year of the program; 

• Providing state grant incentives, including a teacher-salary 
enhancement fund, that would help and encourage local dis- 
tricts, especially lower paying ones, to increase teachers' 
salaries; 
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• Raising from 40 to 50 percent the state portion of state and 
local education costs; 

• Considering a requirement that all prospective teachers coip- 
plete a five-year program including an undergraduate major in 
an academic field; 

• Reviewing the feasibility of creating a professional stan- 
dards board composed primarily of teachers to establish and 
administer certification standards; 

• Redesigned teacher preparation curriculums based on closer 
involvement of colleges, universities and local educators, 
and incorporating innovative features; 

• Increased opportunity and support for teacher professional 
development; 

• A reinvigorated cooperating teacher/student-teacher program, 
a strengthened mentor teacher/beginning teacher program, and 
a beginning teacher assessment program; 

f A local development grant fund to encourage districts to de- 
sign and implement such programs as career ladder differen- 
tiated staffing and improved teacher-evaluation systems. 



These recommendations, while not representing a master plan for 
Connecticut education, are first steps that can be taken quickly to 
begin to correct some of the problems and inequities in Connecticut 
education. (W) 

While the concept of significantly raising beginning salaries 
met with unanimous approval, the consensus of panelists and ques- 
tioners was that the $18,500 figure (even when adjusted to $19,300) 
suggested by the Conwission was still less than what competing occupa- 
tions are already paying at the entry level. The goal is to establish 
a beginning salary that would be attractive enough to attract the kind 
of talented person needed in teaching. 

Likewise, while there was strong agreement that teacher educa- 
tion is in need of substantial improvement, there was serious question 
as to whether a five-year program would be either effective or neces- 
sary. One problem is that the cost of an additional undergraduate 
year would discourage, or even prevent, entry into teaching by many 
students, especially minorities, who would be expected to balk at the 
prospect of trading a year's income in another occupation for a year's 
additional expense to become a teacher. (0) Another is that a post- 
baccalaureate fifth year that includes a substantial amount of closely 
supervised clinical practice leaves little time for adequate instruc- 
tion of teachers, especially elementary teachers, in learning theory, 
methodology of teaching, curriculum development, and other education 
studies. 
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A related question involves the availability of so-called "alter- 
native routes," programs or schemes that allow holders of bachelor's 
degrees, especially in a shortage subject area, to enter teaching 
quickly and then complete minimum certification requirements while on 
the job. Critics of these plans (and of intense fifth-year plans as 
well) contend that, if teaching is to become a true profession, teach- 
ers must be expected to master a body of specialized knowledge and 
theory relating to the practice of teaching. They contend that what 
is needed is a more rigorous, innovative, intensive program of teacher 
education that will genuinely prepare a prospective teacher for the 
classroom. Programs or regulations that imply that any holder of a 
bachelor's degree is equipped to teach, even temporarily, undermine 
the profession. 

Finally, there was strong sentiment that more than higher begin- 
ning salaries or a salary enhancement pool would be needed to redress 
the educational imbalances in the state. Because of long-standing 
patterns of expenditure^ wealthier districts already have in place 
attractive teaching environments, including high quality faculties. 
Even if salary scales were to be equalized across the state (an un- 
likely prospect), the other advantages enjoyed by wealthier districts 
would continue to make th-m more desirable places to teach. Addition- 
ally, as teacher training institutions look to the schools for clini- 
cal partners in the proposed school /col lege preparation alliance, they 
are likely to look first at those schools that already have the best 
staff and conditions, further enhancing their attractiveness. In 
short, what is needed is not merely financial parity but extraordinary 
efforts, both fiscal and professional, to bring the poorer districts 
up to the standards of the wealthier ones and provide genuine equity 
throughout the state. Given sufficient time, more nearly equal salary 
scales alone might bring about this leveling, but this approach would 
probably require more time than we have. 

Indeed, if there was a single feeling that dominated this con- 
ference series, it was a sense of time running out. While Connecticut 
nas not yet reached the point of crisis, it is certainly at the point 
urgency. Our public schools are doing a good job. But we have 
stTious problems with us already and more serious ones on the near 
horizon. They are problems that have been building for years and they 
wili not be solved overnight. If we wish to prevent the situation 
from getting out of hand, we must act now. This conference series 
demonstrated clearly that, within the profession, we share an 
understanding of the broad outlines of the problems. What is required 
now is the unity of purpose and exercise of will to solve them. The 
solution process will demand open communication among educators, local 
and state officials, legislators, the business and labor communities, 
and others. Connecticut must meet this new challenge if it is to con- 
tinue to be an educational leader in our nation. 
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